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PASS THE KERN-McGILLICUDDY BILL. 


LEADING ARTICLES—July 14, 1916. 
LABOR AND MEXICO. 


WATER FRONT SITUATION, 


DELAY THEIR AIM. 
GARMENT FIGHT NATIONAL, 
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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY { 


MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


~ BOOT & SHOE 
WORKERS UNION 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. Do 
not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, Presidest CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. 


Union Men 


The “Labor Clarion” is your paper, owned and con- 
trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- 
chants who advertise in this journal indicate friendship 
for you and a desire for your patronage. Those who do 
not advertise in these columns apparently care nothing 
for you or your patronage, therefore 


Your Duty is Plain 


Patronize those who patronize you. The merchants 
who advertise in this paper are patronizing you. Return 
the compliment. In this way you can make the “Labor 
Clarion” the best advertising medium in the State. 


Demand the 
Union Label 


Tell them you saw it im THE LABOR CLARION 


THE LABOR CLARION Friday, July 14, 1916. 


HALE’S Market at Filth HALE’s 
SS 


Expert Man Barber for Children’s 


HAIR CUTTING 


Neat Artistic Work Done Mezzanine Floor 


Six Cuts are Dlustrated 


Sei Gi emiie SS en 
OTHERS can have a Manicure or have their 
Hair Dressed while the little ones are having 
their hair cut. 
You will be pleased with the careful work in 
Children’s Hair Cutting by our Expert Man Barber. 
Courteous service assured. 


Market Sc: Toa, FS an New 
at f é >< Retail 
Fifth Lf a Ts Center 


_-REGALIA 


ALANS 
Zaman en ANNO We 


APPROPRIATE DESIGNS FOR SOUVENIR 
PROGRAMS AND MENUS FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS OUR 
SPECIALTY 


<> 


A Steck of Union Label Paper Always on Hand. 


{Au ea A 


‘880 MISSION ST, NEAR 5TH | 


hone Kearny 1966 San Stans seo, Cal. 
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The Official Journal 
of the San Francisco 
Labor Council : 


-:- == Water Front Situation -:- -:- | 


There has been but slight change in the water front strike 
during the past week in spite of the noisy demonstration of 
some employers. 

The bay and river steamboat strike stands just where it 
did last week with the exception of the announcement that 
the employers have turned their side of the fight over to the 
Chamber of Commerce which, organization refuses to submit 
the differences to arbitration. Only a few boats are being 
operated, and the Teamsters’ Union has refused to permit its 
members to move any cargo from them. 

The longshoremen, through Federal Mediator White, have 
replied to the offer of the employers to open up negotiations 
They 


agree to the proposition. The local union of riggers and steve- 


on a basis of conditions as they existed on June Ist. 


dores have also signified their willingness to take up the local 
Whether either 


of these conferences will be held had not been determined up 


situation with the employers in conference. 


to the hour of going to press, consequently the general situa- 
tion remains practically in the same condition as at this time 
last week. 

Some of the members of the Chamber of Commerce helped 
to keep the population of San Francisco and the bay districts 
highly amused during the past week by their ludicrous antics 
and loud absurd boastings. 

Last Monday afternoon a mass meeting was held in the 
Merchants Exchange building at which the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Frederick J. Koster, announced that 
as it was desired that the meeting be a harmonious one a pro- 
gram had been mapped out and only those known to be in 
sympathy with it would be allowed to speak. No opposition 
would be tolerated on the part of any member. Members of 
the Chamber who were known to be fair and reasonable toward 
the workers were not even invited to attend the gathering of 
comedians. 

“This is a meeting of members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of the merchants, manufacturers and business men of 
San Francisco and their associates,” said President Koster, in 
his opening address. “It is called for the purpose of consider- 
ing the intolerable conditions prevailing upon the water front, 
and that disease permeating this community, of which the water 
front situation is at present the most outstanding manifestation, 
to the end that positive and determined action may be under- 


taken toward the permanent eradication of that disease, and of 
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giving every element of the community full notice of that de- 
termination.” 

President Philip S. Teller of the Commercial Club said that 
the attitude of the city administration that “everything was 
quiet on the water front” was true in that “the water front was 
dead and that no one was attempting to do any business.” 

Others who were permitted to address the meeting were Frank 
B. Anderson of the Bank of California, who may have thought 
he saw a chance to loan some money to the deluded warriors, 
Robert I. Bentley of the California Canneries Company, Robert 
Newton Lynch, manager of the Chamber of Commerce, William 
Sproule of the Southern Pacific, William M. Alexander, not 
included in who’s who in the city, and that bombastic, babbling 
employer of Chinese, Robert Dollar, who, in his usual foolish 
way, let the cat out of the bag, to the chagrin and consterna- 
tion of the assembled gladiators. 

Dollar said Mayor Rolph had announced that all was peace- 
ful along the water front “because no union men had been 
beaten up,” and said that “the sending of several ambulances 
full of union men to the hospital” was the way to get peace 
and quietness. 

The finest piece of comedy came when the assembled en- 
tertainers resolved to raise a fund of $1,000,000 to “fight for 
the God-given right of every individual to work.” 

When the citizens of this city took up the morning papers 
at the breakfast table they were stirred to violent spasms of 
laughter by the announcement that this band of gold-loving, 
greed-crazed grabbers would. put up $1,000,000 on the haz- 
ardous proposition of destroying organized labor in San Fran- 
cisco. One old pioneer of the city who was familiar with the 
names and habits of the boasters was moved to such violent 
mirth that it became necessary to call in a physician to prevent 
a tragedy and restore him to normal. Truly, the labor haters 
added greatly to the gayety of the bay region. 

While it is an absolute certainty that those members of 
the Chamber of Commerce who desire to destroy organized 
labor are too stingy to contribute a million dollars for any 
purpose whatever, it may as well be pointed out right here 
that even if they did raise that amount it would not pay their 
entry in an open-shop contest in this city. The trade union 
movement of San Francisco will not permit any little coterie of 
greedmongers to dominate our industrial affairs whether the 


cost of such opposition be one or ten millions. 
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WHAT IS THE USE? 
f By William Kingsbury. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” 

“T’ll give it up.” 

“T’ve been writing and thinking and thinking 
and writing, making many suggestions.” 

“Nothing was carried by anyone.” . 

“I am getting tired of it, like the rest.” 

“IT give up fighting for the general common 
good.” 

“J will be fighting for my own self in future.” 

“That’s the only way to get along in this world, 
anyhow!” 

“Make money and succeed!” 

But, stop! This is talking upon the lines that 
you, my dear. fellow unionist, might have been, 
do and, perhaps, will talk on for many days. 

“I will give it up.” 

Yes, I will give it up. But I will only give up 
that particular method by which I have worked 
to carry out my plans because the old method 
did not shake you up. I relinquish the old meth- 
ods because they did not counteract the superior 
methods employed. by the crafty ones opposed 
to organized labor. I have been thinking and 
writing, expecting you, my dear brother, to per- 
haps do. something in your advanced position. 
You have not done it. Somebody else will have 
to do it. You lacked the initiative. Somebody 
else will have the initiative. It shall be found. 

Wailing and crying for success may please 
the wailer, but wailing and crying for success— 
a flimsy success built up on ragged humanity— 
is not a success worth mentioning by any labor 


member that can see before his eyes a developed, 


perfect human society. 
“Give it up!” Nothing! Rather will I go on 
with more strength until such time comes that 
I shall: be able to advocate and work for it in 
another way. I will write and think, and think 
and write, in spite of the indifference and supine- 
ness of labor members. 
Millions in the ranks! 
Hundreds in powerful positions! 


._ Thousands in office! 
And yet we 


are still cringing and slaving and obeying, no- 


one of us knowing the reason, the source, the 
why! No compelling power greater or higher 
than the power within our ranks, emanating a full 
flood whenever the occasion arises, proving to be 
so strong that everything before it is paralyzed! 

Yet there we lie tethered, helpless, on our 
backs, and the mere thought of me giving up 
writing and thinking, letting the other one get 
the better of me or my cause—which is the cause 
of all within the ranks—is beyond a live labor 
soul. : 

No! I advocate an idea not because I seek 
to defeat one brother or another, but because I 
desire that. idea and because of my conViction 
that it is the only idea which will realize my 
emancipation, which said personal emancipation 
is the emancipation of every man and woman 
within the ranks. Of course, there may be an 
exception here and there, but they are so few 
as not to be recognizable by us and because they 
are paid to be in the ranks to betray the ranks. 
I desire to see that perfect human society of 
useful members emerge from organized labor and 
be organized labor, which aim can not fall short 
one dota’of any member within the ranks. Of 
this conviction I am my own spokesman and, 
incidentally, voice the sentiment of all. Then, 
I appeal to you again, Brothers Jones and Smith, 
to, in a practical way, be practical. Get inocu- 
lated with some of the initiative quality that 
made the civilization which we have today! That 
civilization whereby Rothschilds, Morgan, Ford 
& Co. enjoy all the benefits of travel, knowledge, 
leisure and pleasure! Enjoy it unlimited! 

Get you inoculated with some of that initiative 
which made such civilization for them! Grow 
enthusiastic about it! Use energy, application 
and concentration in its pursuit! Above allthings, 


‘more than ever before! 


WEE 1p ed Ee 
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adopt to the minutest detail their sciéntific sys- 
tem of combination. See that evéry part. of 
yourselves becomes organized into one compact, 
indissoluble, vibrating, living, thinking whole— 
palpitating with vitality! Apply the -principles 
of the huge accumulators of this world’s riches— 
the Carnegies and the Rockefellers—to .your so 
much greater business concerns! Go out in 
numbers uncountable to get substantial good, 
and bring “home the bacon!” Make this civiliza- 
tion a civilization for all to enjoy and no longer 
leave it exclusively with that few! 

This indicates the first part of the new method, 
Brothers Jones and Smith! Do not get dis- 
couraged because you could not, or thought you 
could not, carry your ideas. yesterday. Take up 
the fight today, and tomorrow, and the next day, 
until you aré successful! Brother Jones, never 
throw up the sponge! 

The merest action, the least effort on your 
part, conjointly with your fellow members, can- 
not be lost, upset or undone by any force on 
this fruitful earth. Every planted seed grows. 
Every definite effort stimulates development. No 
time was ever so ripe. 

If the human race is to reach the rich per- 
fection of usefulness, the crisis must be passed 
today. Now is the time for action—action along 
the lines of success for all in this day and genera- 
tion! 

We know what we want! We clearly realize 
our goal! Abufidant faith is ours in the justice 
of its fulfillment! Let us act! Let us unite 
Let ‘us bring to the 
standard of labor everfone who labors! 

If there must be “Preparedness,” let it be for 
the establishment of humanity’s-welfare and -the 
downfall of all that threatens it! Let us use 
our hardly-won means of industrial and political 
advance now, while we are able to do so more 
effectively than was ever possible before! And, 
above all, apply the lessons of the enemy for our 
common good! 

Brand these things in letters of fire, Brothers 
Jones and Smith, on your ‘heart, so they will 
never cease to burn! Dwell on their meaning! 
Realize them in your innermost consciousness! 
Carry them out! F - 

Labor’s opponents challenge the justice of 
labor’s demands, but we know that never yet 
has labor asked. enough! .Far too modest, in 
reality, has been each and every one of the bene- 
fits labor has sought. 

Energy, enterprise, ambition to the very stars! 
That shall be the inspiration of our future con- 
duct. 

We shall require of nature and of organized 
industry in the future all the beneficent gifts to 


sustain and beguile life which the earth and man. 


are capable of producing and nothing less! 

These things will we go aftér with irresistible 
force of a world-deluge, with the unerring pre- 
cision of the stars in their courses, with the busi- 
hess cunning of a Rockefeller and with the im- 
pregnable strength of our organization. 

“Give it up?” No! I will go on in the spirit 
of Columbus, whose last sitccessful strugglés with 
his rebellious crew Joaquin Miller describes thus: 
“Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck. 

‘A light! A light! A light!! A light!!! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be time’s burst. of dawn. 

He gained a world. He gave the world 

Its grandest lesson—‘On! and On!’” 

ee ; 

Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a 
fern make the field ring with their importunate 
clink, whilst thousands of great cattle, reposing 
beneath the shadow of the oak, chew the cud 
and are silent, pray do not imagine that those’ 
who make the noise are the only inhabitants as 
the field—Burke. “a 


’ Ah! that night, 
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New Altameént Hotel 


Modern, Steel Frame, Steam Heat, Private Baths, 
Electrie Elevator 


B. C. ROCKWELL, Proprietor 


Rooms with Bath, 50c, 75c eee prt oy per day 
Private Baths, to -50 p 
Permanent Rates, $3. $350 oe $4.00 
Private Baths, $5.00, $5.50 cae $6.00 per week 


SIXTEENTH STREET 


Between Mission and Valencia Phone Park 7625 


UNION MADE GLOVES, Made to Order 
Cleaned and Repaired. Phones Mission 42293—7333 


B LO C H - S Gloves and Corsets 


2650 MISSION STREET, BETWEEN 22nd AND 23rd 
Factory and Store, 3378 24th STREET; NEAR VALENCIA 
Bet. Powell and Stockton 


®r ph Pit MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Week Beginning This 


NAN HALPERIN, in “Five Stages of Girl- 
hood”; MOON and MORRIS, The Dance Cre- 
ators; LEIPZIG, The Celebrated International 
Card Expert; THE IMPERIAL CHINESE 
TRIO, Featuring TANG CHEONG, The 
World’s Greatest Celestial Haritone, in Class- 
ical and Popular Vocal and Instrumental Se- 
lections; CLAIRE ROCHESTER, Phenomenal 
Soprano-Barytone, New Songs; KRAMER & 
MORTON, Two Black Dots; CONSUL AND 
HIS: ADOPTED DAUGHTER BETTY, in -a 
Simian Pantomime Comedy. LAST WEEK— 
THEODORE KOSLOFF, with Viasta Maslova 
and Imperial Russian Ballet, Koslof’s Own 
‘Famous Russian Orchestra, 


O’FARRELL STREET 


Sunday Afternoon 


Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10c, 25c, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR. 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


Full Dinner 
Pail and at 
Home 

when Day’s 
Toil is 
Done 


Wieland’s 


+THre Home BEER 


Friday, July 14,1916. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EOOD. co 
By H. F. Powell, Australian ab ganizer. ; 

Fierce and savage beasts wére man’s. first com- 
petitors for food, «* * 3 

When primitive man ‘nhabited the earth, he 
was at a disadvantage owing to. his inferiority : 
in strength and ferocity. 

He was, however, equipped with othér -advan- 
tages, which enabled him to sueceed, and, uiti- 
mately, to become the dominant animal on the 
face of the earth. 

He had brains to reason and contrive and ~ 
hands to execute. 

He had the gift of speech, which ehabited him 
to communicate with his fellows, and the cunning 
to organize for mutual purposes. 

Judging by his primitive weapons, his develop- ; 
ment was the result of a slow and painful pro- 
cess. Pes : 

The cave deposits: in various ‘countries evi- 
dence the fact that long ages elapsed before the 
wild beasts were placed at a disadvantage by 
the superior skill and cunning of man. : 

There is a wide gap in time between the proofs - 
of primitive man’s existence and the records of ' 
man in the dawn of civilization. ' 

The struggle for food, however, continued un- : 
abated, and with increased intelligence and skill _ 
and numbers man obtained command of the. 
natural food supplies. - 

The beasts of the field were levied upon, in; 
addition to the fruits of the earth, and the fish ; 
of the sea were made to contribute to his wants. : 

The organizing power requisite to produce | 
this result necessitated some taking the lead. 

They were persons of superior strength and | 
cunning. 

As man increased, the food which the earth : 
produced spontaneously became insufficient for : 
his wants and it became necessary for him to: 
supplement it by artificial means. ‘ 

Animals that were good for food were gath-i 
ered together in flocks and herds and the care | 
of them became an important industry. : 

Then it was discovered that roots and herbs ;} 
and wild fruits could be obtained more abund- 
antly by the application of human labor to the } 
soil. j 

Agriculture was added te grazing for the pro- ! 
duction of food and the struggle for food was} 
diverted from the animal creation to the ele- } 
ments. ; H 

While this transition was taking place, a sys- 
tem grew up which was destined to perpetuate 
a struggle for food between man and man down 
to our own time. 

The leaders developed into tyrants. ; 

They not only assumed the right of leadership, : 
but arrogated to themselves the absolute own- } 
ership of the food supplies and of all the persons } 
who were engaged in producing those supplies. ; 

They organized themselves into a privileged 
class with an army sufficient to protect them in 
their self-created powers. 

The working or industrial, classes were de- 
graded into a condition of slavery. 

Neither the fruits of their labors, their liber- 
ties, nor their lives were their own. 

Their struggle for the means of existence 
became worse than it had been for their remote 
ancestors, who, savage, naked and unarmed, 
fought with bears, lions, hyenas and other sav- 
age beasts for food. 

Slavery and semi-slavery continued to be the | 
lot of the major part of mankind until near our | 
own time. i 

It was the basic principle upon blia civiliza- ; 
tion had evolved. | 

A small minority, by force and fraud, frad com- ; 
pelled the great majority to supply them with | 
the necessaries and the luxuries of life, and the 
workers, without whose industry none might live, ; 
were condemned to a life of never-ending toil, - 
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The number of lives that have been sacrificed 


on the altars of fraud and force are as uncount- : 


able as the sands upon the seashore. 
The minority in modern times has changed its 
method of dealing with the majority. 


It no longer treats the worker as its chattel | 
slave, but in many countries continues to de-. 


prive a large number of their natural. liberties, 


while in all he is still treated as mere flesh and |. 
blood machinery, to be worked at the lowest pos-: 


sible cost until worked out; to be then thrown 
aside to beg, starve or die in a ditch—anything— 
so long as he is not an eyesore to those who have 
benefited at his expense. : 

We are now standing upon the threshold of a 
great change. 

The majority is beginning to realize its power 
and value to the world. 

It is awakening to the fact that the struggle 
for food has been all on one side and is deter- 
mined to lessen the evil, ultimately removing it 
altogether. . 

The movement is progressing rapidly. 

It is spreading over all civilized countries. 

The minority is becoming alarmed. 

It sees trouble ahead, and. is increasing its ef- 
forts to retain its power and keep the majority 
in subjection. 

Throughout the countries, its agents rush 
shrieking in a frenzied effort to extend the cru- 
sade against the majority, whom it designates by 
such names as “anarchists,” ‘‘enemies to the 
state,” and other approbrious epithets. 

But the majority has rallied around them and 
disclosed their strength and their strength has 
proved the weakness of the minority. . 

The organized majority has crystallized ‘itself 
into the industrial and the political labor move- 
ments, whose aim is to make the struggle for ex- 
istence easier for the masses and ultimately to 
abolish it altogether. 

The minority now know that the new party is 
the strongest in the States and in the Common- 
wealth, and realize that it is surely increasing its 
power throughout the length and breadth of the 
whole world. 

The leaders are not blood-thirsty revolutionists. 


They do not desire to check progress, but to, 


hasten it. 

The minority have governed the countries in 
the. past, and they have not done it well. 

It is now determined to give the majority a 
chance. 

The changes they will succeed in affecting will 
not be conducive to the aggregation of large 
wealth i in a few hands, but to a wider distribution 
of it. ; 

There is something more important than the 
obtaining of wealth and luxury for a favored 
few. 


It is the obtaining of. food and the means of! 
living up to a. decent standard for the whole | 


humanity. . 

This is the greatest work of the ,age. . 

It is a problem whose solution is the only real 
excuse for science and invention. 


Everlasting glory will surround the head which 


accomplishes it. 


This is the business of. the wide-world smove-. 
_meént of labor. H 


Hitherto. it has entrusted’ to others to-do it 
for them, but “hope deferred ‘maketh the heart 
sick.” : 

We have now entered upon another course, 
determined to depend upon: ourselves. 

Hence the= successes of- recent ‘years! - 

The struggle for: existence will continue so 


long as the competitive system of greed remains : 
in force, but conditions may be so modified that | 


the strain upon the workers will be relieved and, 


_Bive 


their reward being the scourge, semi-starvation, | 


and sometimes death in some of its most hor-: 
rible forms. 


as each year brings us nearer the goal, ultimately 
done away with altogether, 
“For a’ that and a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet, for a’, that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brithers be, for a’ that.” 
SS ee —Burns. 
NOTICE, MACHINISTS! 
Machinists are notified that there is a- strike 
on at- Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, and that no 
attention should be paid to advertisements for 
men, which are now being run in’ many papers 


in the United States. 


JULY REDUCTIONS 


We announce our usual 
reductions during the 
month of July. Same 
high standard of work-— 
manship and Linings will 
zs prevail % 


Kelleher @ Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 Market Street at Third and Kearny 


OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK 


NEW MISSION THEATRE 


MISSION STREET, BET. 21st and 22nd 
——— ee 
Program, Week Beginning Sunday, July 16th 
eee 


Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
The Character Star 
GEORGE BEBAN 
In the Paramount: Picture 
“PASQUALE” 
Episode No. 10, 
“MYSTERIES OF MYRA” 


Wednesday and Thursday 
BIG DOUBLE PROGRAM 
Vitagraph Blue Ribbon Feature 
“THE MAN BEHIND THE CURTAIN” | 
With LILLIAN WALKER 


FRANCIS X. Basti occa 


an 
BEVERLY BAYNE ; 
in “MAN AND HIS SOUL” 
Friday and Saturday 
-_. Another Paramount ~ 
“SWEET KITTY BELLAIRS” 
‘With MAE MURRAY 
Special Music on That Orchestral Pipe Organ 
LL. SEATS, 10 CENTS- 


Also’ — Also 


Also Also 


Union Hats 


THAT’S ALL 
“You KNOW. ME” 


"SAN FRANCISCO. 


"Phone Market 5725 UNION sToRE 
BROWN & HENNEDY 
~-~“FLORAL: ARTISTS 


, |; Funefal Wetk a&, Specialty—Lowest Prices ; 
009! Sixteenth St., ar. Valencia San Franelcee 


Six 
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DELAY THEIR AIM. 

Anything for delay is the plan of the railroads 
in dealing with the demand of the employees 
for an eight-hour day is charged in a statement 
issued by the Transportation Brotherhoods. 

Railroads are spending’ hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to ask the public for their support on 
a proposition to refer the controversy to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The public should know that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission only very recently and 
on two different occasions have reported at some 
length and in considerable detail upon this very 
question. Its reports comprehend two wide- 
spread investigations since 1910 and are the re- 
sult of attempts on the part of the railroads to 
make use of increases in wages to induce the 
commission to give its consent to increases in 
freight rates. 

The whole subject of wages was gone into by 
the commission with much care and in great 
detail. 

The railways were fully represented by counsel 
and large numbers of witnesses testified in their 
behalf. 

Eminent counsel appeared in behalf of the op- 
position to the roads. 

The attorney of the commission also partici- 
pated in the proceedings and prepared and pre- 
sented for consideration a great mass of statis- 
tical information. 

After a full hearing of the investigation upon 
all the facts and circumstances, the commission 
held that there was no evidence before it which 
established the necessity for high rates. 

And again in 1914 the same elaborate and 
thorough investigation into the subject of wages 
as having a bearing on the necessity for in- 
creased rates was held. 

This federal tribunal said, “it is interesting to 
note that notwithstanding wages constitute a 
large part of the transportation expense, this 
item of expense has shown a relatively small 
advance as compared with other groups.” 

The commission called attention to the fact 
that efficiency of operation and management are 
the most important things in the reduction of 
operating expenses, and, as an illustration, the 
commission cited the statement of the general 
superintendent of motive power of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad who lessened the cost of build- 
ing locomotives between 1903 and 1913, although 
the rate of wages increased nearly 40%. 

The official utterances of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission answer authoritatively ques- 
tions raised by the railroads in their opposition 
to the present movement of the Railway Broth- 
erhoods for an eight-hour work day for em- 
ployees in freight train service. 

These questions have been raised by the rail- 
roads and, by the. roads through the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, solely to confuse 
and perplex the public mind and in an endeavor 
to prevent the American people from securing 
a clear perspective of the social and economic 
significance of the establishment of a shorter 
work day for some 350,000 train employees. 

Railroad officials well know that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no power to fix the 
rate of wages after an investigation of the sub- 
ject,and the whole controversy would, after an 
inyestigation, be in the same condition as it is 
at the present moment. 

Should, however, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recommend the granting of the de- 
mands of the employees, the commission would 
automatically be held responsible for any in- 
crease in operating expenses resulting from the 
granting of the demands; therefore, would be 
compelled to assent to an increased freight rate 
which is perhaps the very thing that the rail- 
roads are trying to secure out of this contro- 


versy. ————————@Q~——__ 


Great men have many friends—and many 
enemies. 
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A BEGGAR WITH A VOICE. 

A few weeks ago a policeman picked up a 
beggar on the streets of Los Angeles. The 
mendicant was filthy, hungry and ragged. He 
was a poor, penniless Mexican without a home, 
but he had a voice that had the musical cadence 
of a star in grand opera, and when the doors of 
the jail closed upon the friendless young man 
with the glorious voice, he pleaded that he be 
given a chance to prove his gift of song. A 
newspaper reporter became interested in the 
homeless beggar arrested on the streets of Los 
Angeles, and was given permission by the cus- 
todian of the jail to take the man without visible 
means of support to the office of the newspaper 
where he worked, in order that the vagrant 
might be given a chance to make good his boast 
that he could warble the classic music. 

Roberto Oranda, for that is the name of the 
street beggar of Los Angeles, gave his concert 
in the office of the newspaper, and the volume 
and melody of his voice entranced editors and 
reporters, and crowds upon the streets stood 
still, fascinated by the voice of a man who was 
arrested as a vagrant. 

Roberto Oranda gave selections from “La 
Paloma,” “Il Trovatore,” and other famous 
operas, and after soaring to the sublime heights 
of “high brow” music, closed his repertoire by 
singing “Tipperary.” 

Roberto Oranda is no longer a beggar on the 
streets of Los Angeles. He is no longer a men- 
dicant subject to arrest for vagrancy. His magic- 
al voice unlocked the doors of his jail, and he 
is now a salaried vocalist in the grand opera 
company conducted by S’gnor Constantino. 

What lessons are to be learned from the man 
in Los Angeles with the glorious voice, whose 
poverty forced him to beg a crust from the hand 
of charity? Oranda, the helpless beggar jailed 
for vagrancy, had the voice of an opera star, and 
yet, hunger might have stilled in death a voice 
that promises to win distinction among the great 
singers of a continent. 

The unfortunate condition of the ragged, hun- 
gry and homeless singer of Los Angeles reveals 
the fact that thousands of men and women born 
in poverty are gifted with wonderful talents, and 
yet these thousands of men and women, through 
poverty, drop into nameless graves, “unwept, un- 
honored and unsung.” 

On the railroad tamping ties there may be seen 
the man with a poetic soul, who, had he been 
given a chance, might have developed into a 
Longfellow, a Whitcomb Riley or even a Byron, 
but poverty kept the poetic thoughts in prison, 
and the victim of poverty passes away without 
giving to the world the gems incarcerated within 
the casket of a neglected intellect. 

In the tenement districts of the congested city 
may be seen men and women with crushed hopes 
—lives blighted and blasted by want—who could 
have reached the summit of greatness if fate had 
only been kind to them and given them a chance 
to grow and expand, but poverty starved not 
only the body but the soul, and the world never 
knew that they had lived except as paupers. 

On the farms, in the shops, in the mines and 
on the seas are “beasts of burden” in human 
shape—diamonds in the rough—whose mental 
power shriveled because they belonged to a class 
that was disinherited. 

Sages, philosophers and poets have lived, but 
they died unknown, because poverty denied them 
a chance to make known to the world that with- 
in the mental chambers of their brain there were 
planted the seeds of thought, which if given a 
chance, would have bloomed and blossomed into 
a fruitage that would have added to the literary 
splendor of the gems of humanity, 

Some day our civilization will take note of the 
“rose that is left to blush unseen,” and when 
that time comes there will be no more Roberto 
Orandas thrown into jails for vagrancy.—Trini- 
dad “Free Press.” 
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ACCOUNT 


Your children should be taught to 
save. Open an account for each of 
them today. Show them by example 
that you believe in a savings ac- 
count. They cannot start too soon. 
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MUSICIANS’ DAY. 


Professional musicians of San Francisco and |. 


Oakland, comprising members of Local No. 6, 
American Federation of Musicians, are making 
elaborate preparations, in one great spirit of 
unity, towards making the coming “Musicians” 
Day” at Shellmound Park, Thursday, July 20, 
1916, the biggest reunion of musicians and friends 
ever held on the Pacific Coast. 

“Musicians’ Day” is set aside for the jollifica- 
tion of all who join and celebrate with the mu- 
sicians, and is recognized as San Francisco and 
Oakland’s most popular musical celebration, 
whose keynote is “musical preparedness.” Many 
thousand music lovers unite in this annual fes- 
tival. 

A grand concert will be given in the afternoon 
on which the celebration takes place, directed by 
California’s most illustrious conductors, by a 
band of 100 expert musicians. A colossal band of 
250, the largest ensemble of instrumental mu- 
sicians in the world, will be the big feature of the 
parade that will traverse Market street down 
to the Ferry depot. Oakland will also turn out a 
monégter band and parade, and both organizations 
will unite at the park. 

Following is the committee of, arrangements: 
Clarence H. King, chairman; G..W..C. -Kittler, 
A. S. Less, F. Moore, Sam Wallfisch, W. Back- 
stedt, George Ruge, G. Pinto, Walter B. Anthony, 
J. J. Atkins, H. Del Monte, W. Fabris, P: Sapiro, 
P. Whiteman, W. J. Giacometti, L. Kittler, C. 
Cochrane, L. O’Malley, A. S. Morey, Mrs. J. M. 
Fernald, Miss Helen Welty, Mrs. P. Heaton and 
Mrs. Stantonne. 

—____@&—__-——_ 
PEACE MEETING. 

As a protest against the preparedness parade 
to be held in San Francisco on Saturday, July 
22d, a number of trade unionists of this city are 
arranging to hold a peace demonstration at 
Dreamland Rink Thursday evening, July 20th. 

The meeting will be presided over by Rudolph 
Spreckels and many prominent men and women 
from all walks of life will address the meeting. 

In a letter sent to every union in the city, the 
committee arranging for the peace meeting calls 
attention to the fact that the San Francisco La- 
bor Council, the Building Trades Council and 
other labor organizations have gone on record 
against the preparedness- parade. 

“Do not march,”’.says the letter. “Do not let 
your employers’ coerce ‘you into opposing the 
interests of the labor movement. Preparedness 
parades are engineered to boost the financial in- 
terest of the munition trust and allied industries.” 
The letter also invites all labor unions to be of- 
ficially represented at the peace meeting. 

The committee arranging the mass meeting is 
composed of Hugo Ernst, president of the Wait- 
ers’ Union;- Alfred E. Steimer, president of the 
Cooks’ Union;.. Paul Scharrenberg,. secretary- 
treasurer of the California ;State Federation of 
Labor; Olaf Ai-Tveitmoe, secretary of the San 
Francisco and State Building Trades Councils; 
Roe H. Baker, secretary of the Barbers’ Union; 
George A. Tracy, president of the San Francisco 
Typographical Union. Selig Schulberg is secre- 
tary of the publicity committee. 

AS OTHERS SEE US: 

Otto H. Kahn -has published,’ in pamphlet 
form, an-address he delivered at the annual din- 
ner of the American’ Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation. in’ New York. and in which he made 
this reference to labor unions: 

“I would urge upon business men to cultivate 
and demonstrate but a little of that cohesion and 
discipline and subordination of self in the fur- 
therance of the common cause, that readiness to 
back up their spokesmen, that loyalty to their 
calling and to one another which working men 
Practice and demonstrate daily, and which have 
secured for their representatives the respect and 
fear of political parties.” 
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GRAND BALL OF MUNICIPAL CARMEN. 

The third annual grand ball of the Municipal 
Carmen’s Union, Division No. 518, will be held 
at the Civic Auditorium on Saturday evening, 
August 12, 1916. The proceeds of the entertain- 
ment will be devoted to the fund for the relief 
of sick members, dependent families and for the 
aid of widows and orphans. The municipal band 
will be in attendance and an unusually good 
musical program is assured. 

The Carmen’s annual ball has come to be re- 
garded as one of the great social events of the 
season, and this year it is proposed to hold it 
on a scale of even greater magnificence than 
ever before. No effort or expense will be spared 
to make it a most enjoyable event and one in 
which all may participate with the greatest de- 
gree of comfort and satisfaction. The Civic 
Auditorium has been secured and there will 
therefore be no crowding or lack of room, and, 
while the expense is large, it is earnestly hoped 
that increased patronage will more than com- 
pensate. 


The carmen of the Municipal system have al- j 


ways been regarded by the people with especial 
favor; they are in large measure our own pro- 
teges, whom it is our pleasure and gratification 
to protect and encourage in every reasonable 
way, and we are quite sure that this opportunity 
to show appreciation of their fidelity and care 
in the conduct of public transportation will be 
eagerly availed of, not only by their friends but 
by the public at large and that a large attend- 
ance will mark this event. : 

The price of admission will be 50 cents, and 
tickets may be obtained from any motorman or 
conductor on the Municipal Railway cars. 

The following committee of arrangements has 
the preparations in charge: 

F, B. Halling, F. C. Stone, F. W. Pattillo, J. 
P. Scott, H. Rowe, J. B. Lawless, J. P. Lahey, 
E. R. Marlatt, F. L. Ventura, John Daly, C. H. 
Smith, W. L. Daly, H. J. Rubly, J. P. Coughlin, 
E. Feldtman, R. R. Shepard, Jos. Murphy, P. 
Maloney, C. H.: Fields, J. M. Johnson, G. Mil- 
dahn, A. Canepa, G. G. Whiteley, G. G. Wood, 
D. C. Ormsby, H. Melander, E. D. Vandelew. 


Only small natures allow life to embitter them. 
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You Pay Us Only the Factory Price 


Eagleson & Co. 


1118 MARKET STREET, Opp. 7th. 
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PASS THE KERN-McGILLICUDDY BILL. 

After three years’ delay and several postpone- 
ments the Democratic leaders at Washington 
promised to fulfill their platform pledge of 1912 
by setting June 30th for passage of the Kern- 
McGillicuddy workmen’s compensation bill for 
federal employees. 

What happened? Two insignificant buffer 
bills were given preference and debated so long 
that the Kern-McGillicuddy bill was not 
reached until 4:30 o’clock. It was then very 
easy for the leaders to protest that of course so 
important a measure as the KernMcGillicuddy 
bill could not be passed in the time remaining. 

There was an hour’s debate during which no 
open opposition to the bill appeared. Neverthe- 
less, the leaders refused to bring the bill to a 
vote and it went over until “next calendar 
Wednesday.” But will there be another calendar 
Wednesday? This week’s has already been set 
aside. Rumor says that excuses will be found . 
week by week to set aside calendar Wednesdays 
for the rest of the session. Thus the leaders. 
hope to escape responsibility for the death of 
this bill. 

But the leaders must be informed that they 
can not hoodwink the public. The public knows 
that it is within the power of the leaders to re- 
tain calendar Wednesdays, if they wish. It is 
within their power to bring the Kern-McGilli- 
cuddy bill up for final consideration any day they 
wish, 

Too long have fully two-thirds of the federal 
employees gone uncompensated when injured in 
the course of their employment, without even 
the right to. sue for damages! Too long has 
this government, which should be a model em- 
ployer, been content with the “worst compensa- 
tion law in the world.” 

It rests with the majority-leader, Congress- 
man Claude Kitchin, to decide whether and 
when the bill can be brought to a vote. Let 
every reader write to Congressman Kitchin at 
Washington demanding that the Kern-McGilli- 
cuddy bill be brought to a final vote immediately. 

ee 


Every man thinks he’s a student of human na- 
ture, but few would be able to pass an examina- 


tion on the subject. 
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For right will always live and rise at length, 
But wrong can never take deep root to last. 
—From Sackville (Lord Buckhurst). 


The New York “Sun” has been sold to Frank 
Munsey. The paper, once the proudest and most 
prosperous in New York, never recovered from 
its fight with the Typographical Union. This 
fight lasted about four years and resulted in the 
financial ruin of the paper. 

———_o__\_—_. 

The new building which is to be the future 
home of the American Federation of Labor in 
Washington stands upon a site where formerly 
stood a stately mansion with a slave pen in the 
rear. It is a fitting testimonial to the progress 
we have made that this old scene of human 
slavery and dire misery has been changed to one 
that represents the freedom and independence 
of the workers. 

————— 

This ad appeared in one of the Denver Sunday 
morning newspapers: “Wanted—Two able- 
bodied men to substitute in place of men with 
families in Colorado National Guard; will pay 
men to take place of same, as they have families 
to support. Apply at once, 363 South Pearl.” 
These two “patriotic militiamen” did not adver- 
tise for subs when called upon to act as strike- 
breakers in the Southern Colorado coal fields 
two years ago. Wonder why? —Denver “Labor 
Bulletin.” ee 

The Democratic convention at St. Louis 
adopted this plank, which trade unionists would 
do well to ponder over, because it is as applic- 
able to the labor movement as to the nation: 
“Whoever by arousing prejudices of a racial, 
religious or other nature creates discord and 
strife among our people so as to obstruct the 
wholesome process of unification is faithless to 
the trust which the privileges of citizenship re- 


poses in him and disloyal to his country.” 
2 


Seneca C. Beach, president-manager of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of 
San Francisco, says: “If the business men of 
this country expect to cope with the American 
Federation of Labor, they must have at least a 
well co-ordinated body, as well organized in de- 
tail, and as well federated among states.” Poor 
Beach is dreaming. The employer never has 
been able to organize as effectively as the 
worker, and never will be able so to do. His 
greed makes him too suspicious of his fellows, 
as well as anxious to take advantage, fairly or 
unfairly, of them. They are good prattlers, loud 
boasters and noisy organizers, but always greed 
dominates and the end is failure. 
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Last week we called attention to the efforts of the American Federation of Labor 
to prevent war between the United States and Mexico, and of the conferences at 
Washington between the executive council and representatives of the Mexican workers, 
and we are now in a position to throw further light on the situation, which the daily 
press has neglected. 

The Washington meetings are historic-as being the most effective effort ever 
made by the workers of two countries to avoid war. Mexican delegates to the con- 
ference are in close touch with First Chief Carranza, while American labor through 
President Gompers is making its wishes known to the American administration. 

The Mexican labor representatives include Carlos Lovera, Baltazar Pages, Luis 
Morones, Salvador Gonzalo Garcia, and Colonel Edmund Martinez, . They are here 
at the invitation of President Gompers. } 

An interview was arranged in the office of the Committee on Industrial Relations 
by Lincoln Steffens, who led the questioning with a view to bringing out the attitude 
of the Mexican people. 

“We represent sixty Mexican labor unions with a membership of 100,000,” said 
Carlos Lovera, of Yucatan, and chief spokesman for the Mexicans. “We realize that 


it is quite possible we shall have to go to war when we have no quarrel, and we are 
here to do what we can to prevent it. : 

“Since we arrived here we have learned that the American people do not want 
war, and especially the working people. To a certain extent we can carry. that news 
to the Mexicans and give them that impression, that the American people have no 
quarrel with us and do not want war. We believe the trouble is made by the special 
interests, and not by the people. 

“Mr. Carranza does not want war, nor do the men around him. 

“Labor and the government of Mexico are: working together. The government 
recognizes us, and the labor movement agrees to help the Constitutionalist revolution. 
We had regiments in the field, under our own officers. 

“When we have a big strike now, the military does not help the employers. They 


do not interfere, they do not help us, but they leave us free to use the strike weapon. ~ 


The government of Yucatan is helping all they can. We have the eight-hour day and 
the English week of forty-four hours. We quit work at 11 o’clock on Saturday 
morning and are paid for the full day. 

The Mexican delegates were told that Americans say Mexicans are treacherous. 
They said that the Mexicans believed the same thing about Americans. Asked why, 
Lovera said: 

“In the first place, the war in 1848.. The United States took California and 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, nearly half our country. General Grant and many 
other Americans have condemned that war. After that, the United States govern- 
ment and press tried to support the Diaz government, which was bad for the Mexican 
people. Then there was the part we believe Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson took 
in overthrowing Madero. He was a friend of Huerta and used his influence to put 
Huerta in power. 

“Even Mr. Carranza would not be able to control the people and prevent war if 
the troops stay in Mexico, Mr. Carranza feels no different about it from all the 
people of Mexico.” 

he Mexicans were asked about American ownership of mines and railroads. 

“Until the revolution,” said Lovera, “employees on the railroads with $100 a 
month were all Americans. For thirty or forty years the Mexicans did all the track 
work and all the hard labor, under the command of Americans. No matter how 
bright or capable a Mexican might be, he could not be promoted. The American 
employees were paid in gold. The Mexicans got silver; they got about one-half or 
one-fourth of what the Americans used to get. It was the same in the mines.” 

After answering many questions, the Mexican delegation, through Mr. Lovera, 
questioned the correspondents. 

“Why is it,” he asked, “that there is such a difference between the feeling of 
the American people and the way the American press expresses itself? We all see 
that the American people do not want war, yet the press talks as if the people wanted 
war. Pictures of Villa and Carranza shaking hands’ and saying: ‘Now we'll clean up 
the Gringoes.’ Is that the way to keep peace? 

“When Carranza ordered the release of the prisoners, the papers said: ‘Carranza 


backs down.’ They should have told the truth, that Carranza realized it would not ~ 


be justice to keep prisoners when war had not been declared, ; 
“Will you adjust your conduct to the feeling of the American people? ° We know 


that the American press is more powerful than that of any other country. We know 


the great power of the press. You might say that you lead public opinion. . 

“War means crushing our revolution. It means crushing our ideals. It means 
the occupation of Mexico after a little struggle.” 

Lovera was interrupted here by Colonel Martinez. 

“I don’t agree with you,” he said. “It would not be so easy as that. Weare 
united. The women and children will fight... It would be a long struggle. 

Lovera said: : 

“We think the real bandits are in Wall street. To catch them the United States 
would have to send a punitive expedition to New York. We hear talk about going 
to Mexico and helping them, paying the Mexican laborers real money. You can pay 
real money to labor without going to Mexico. Why don’t the Americans start here? 
How about Colorado? 

“Our aim is not to do away with the Americans, but to get the rights of free 
speech and free assemblage, the right to strike, a free press, and also to get rid of 
the big ranches. For many years they have been taking the land away from the 
people, so that the people had to work in the mines and big plantations and mills for 
a few cents a day or starve. We want to change that.” 


All of the Mexican delegation now in Washington are men of intelligence and- 


ability, and of influence in Mexico. They have a fine feeling of brotherhood with 
the workers of every country, and are filled with zeal for the upbuilding of a great 


Mexican labor movement that can form part of a Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


After leaving Washington, Lovera and Pages will go to Central and South 
America to further co-operate between the labor movements of every American 
country. 


Friday, July 14, 1916. 


Friday, July 14, 1916. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


The man whose patriotism is so shallow that 
it can be aroused by a mere parade, we are in- 
clined to think, would find a chill creeping over 
him in the presence of an opposing army and 
his patriotic spell quickly gliding away. Is that 
kind of patriotism worth stirring up? 


The House by a vote of 280 to 85 on June 20th 
voted to calt District Attorney H. Snowden Mar- 
shall of New York City to the bar to answer 
charges of contempt. The action resulted from 
indictment of Congressman Buchanan on a 
charge of conspiracy relating to agitation for an 
embargo against exportation of munitions. Mr. 
Buchanan and his friends charged that he was 
included in indictments against a number of 
others for political purposes only. He demanded 
an investigation, which was granted. The con- 
duct of this investigation brought from District 
Attorney Marshall the remark that the Judiciary 
Committee of the House was “attempting to run 
him and his office.” 


The month of June-was one of the most pros- 
perous the country over in the history of the 
American trade union movement. Along with 
the increases in wages, a rapid growth in the 
union movement is taking place. “Union Has 
Doubled,” “Painters Growing,’ “New Union 
Formed,” “Initiate 400,”’—such headlines are 
common in the labor press of the country. And 
a timely report issued by the Russell Sage 
Foundation gives the reason for this. Data cov- 
ering a great many establishments showed that 
85 per cent of the workers labored nine hours a 
day or more, and only 12 per cent eight hours 
or less. But a study of union shops alone 
brought out the fact that 54 per cent of the em- 
ployees in these had an eight-hour day. 


Among important measures recently acted on 
by Congress was an amendment to the postal 
appropriation bill in the Senate, eliminating a 
section that would have allowed power to the 
Postmaster General to discriminate between 
publications. Under the terms of the eliminated 
section he might have ordered one journal to 
go by freight and a competitor by fast mail. 
This was objected to on the ground that it would 
strengthen the postal censorship. Amendments 
offered by Senators La Follette and Norris were 
adopted which not only forbid discrimination by 
the Postmaster General between publishers of 
the same class, but further give to publishers the 
right to appeal to the courts against administra- 
tive orders of the Postmaster General and such 
appeal automatically sets aside such orders until 
the courts have passed upon them. 


By a vote of 57 to 4 the Chicago City Council 
‘on June 30th adopted a resolution to investigate 
the School Board’s action in passing the two 
Loeb rules, the first being the rule against the 
Teachers’ Federation, now blocked in the courts, 
the second being the revocation of the merit 
system. One object, the dropping by the Board 
of Education of four teachers, trustees of the 
Téachers’ Pension Fund, was frustrated on June 
30th. The elimination of these teachers would 
have given to the board control of the pension 
fund, amounting to more than $1,000,000. Learn- 
ing that their present contract of employment 
with the School Board did not expire until mid- 
night of June 30th, a meeting of the pension 
trustees was hastily called. Then one of the 
dropped teachers resigned as trustee and the 
others elected a successor. Another resigned, a 
successor was elected, and the process was con- 
tinued until a new board was installed, consist- 
ing of strong federationists who have not yet 
been dropped from teachers’ positions, 


WIT AT RANDOM 


This story has been told elsewhere, but the 
people of Brush, Colorado, insist that it started 
in their college town. An old farmer, tall and 
with gray hair, was walking toward the country 
at the edge of town when he was met by three 
students. 

“How do you do, Father Abraham,” said the 
first. 

“How do you do, Father Isaac,” said the sec- 
ond. 

“How do you do, Father Jacob,” said the third, 
and all three bowed deeply. 

The patriarch deliberately stopped and eyed 

them. : 
' “T am neither Abraham, Isaac, nor Jacob,” he 
replied, “but Saul, the son of Kish, who went out 
to seek his father’s asses; and, behold, they are 
found.” 


For once the American had discovered some- 
thing British that was better than anything pro- 
duced “across the pond.” His discovery was a 
fine collie dog, and he at once tried to induce its 
owner, an old shepherd, to sell it. 

“Wad ye be takin’ him to America?” inquired 
the Scot. 

“Well, I guess I- would,” replied the Yankee. 

“T thought as muckle,” said the shepherd. “I 
couldna pairt wi’ Jock.” 

While they sat arguing an English tourist ap- 
proached, and offered to buy the dog, and the 
shepherd sold the collie for much less than the 
American had offered. 

“You told me you could not sell him,” said the 
American, when the purchaser had departed. 

“Naw,” replied the Scot. “I said I couldno 
pairt wi’ him. Jock’ll be back in a day or so, 
but he couldna swim the Atlantic.” 


An insurance agent was filling out an applica- 
tion blank. He asked: 

“Have you ever had appendicitis?” 

“Well,” answered the applicant, “I was oper- 
ated on, but I have never felt quite sure whether 
it was appendicitis or professional curiosity.” 


First he missed her and then he kissed her; 

Her kid sister said, “Oh, Mister, 

Aren’t you ’fraid there'll be a blister 

On my sister where you kissed her?” 

Then that wicked kidlet’s sister 

Grabbed her by the ear and hissed a 

Warning to desist, or 

She would give her ear a twister, 

After which they both dismissed her, 

And the man that kissed her sister 

Looked, but couldn’t find a blister 

Where he kissed her when he missed her. 

So, as he was some persister, 

And she a poor resister, 

He just simply up and kissed her 

Out of sight of that kid sister. 
—Milwaukee “Daily News.” 


A small tradesman once put up the following 
sign in his shop: “Please don’t ask for credit, 
as'a refusal often offends.” 

Finding that this- had little effect, and that 
his credit book was attaining great proportions, 
he resolved on trying another plan, and im- 
mediately fixed up another notice in place of the 
former one: “The names and addresses of all 
those who buy goods at this shop and don’t pay 
for them can be seen in the credit book on pay- 
ment of a fee of five cents.” 

The result was miraculous. : 

Not only did the curious pay their nickels by 
the dozen, but those owing accounts speedily 
settled them until the credit book was a thing 
of the past. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 


ei SONNETS. 

By H. F. Powell, Australian Labor Organizer. 
‘ : Life’s Limitations. 

Oh, life so brief! My heart’s desire for learning 
Consumes the graces soft and full and sweet 
On me by Heaven bestowed. I share complete 

The common lot—of grind and little earning. 


Each day in me awakes a world of yearning; 
Each night enshrouds a soul at fever heat. 
But ears pass by; youth melts away, the meat 

For eager famished soul too late adjourning. 


*Twere happiness to know what earth can teach! 

’Twere tender love fulfilled to do our best! ° 
And Heaven wills it so. ’Tis sordid guile 

Decrees: “Thus far, no further, shalt thou reach!” 


And dwarfs the common mind from East to’ 


West,— 
An ocean wastes to serve a treacherous isle! 


The Vice of Poverty. 

Say, what is “Vice?”—An evil habit grown 
Till fixed in use, says Webster. Look around! 
The petty, weed-like vice that chokes the 

ground! 

The canker-vice of poverty! “Self-sown?” 

) 

Oh, no A rank weed sown by those who own, 
And rule, the earth! “The poor shall e’er 

abound,” 
They rave, “as menials.” Fortune’s brood has 
. found 
A.thrall in deepening poverty’s wide zone; 


Not Joy! Not Joy! But false delight and peace, 
Like opium-smoker’s bliss. They make the poor! 
They practise poverty! They think to gain, 

By “surfeit with too much,” perpetual lease 
Of Fortune, and smother life’s fair shore 
With vice-seed, poverty, the nation’s bane!! 


Life of Christ. 

In earliest years I read a simple book— 

“The Peep of Day”—and in my sight it seemed 

A firmament where orbs celestial beamed 
With. warmth engendered by the Savior’s look: 

| | ee | \a 

Maturing years revealed what, trembling, shook 

Foundation instincts of my soul esteemed 

To fruitful growth—the Book of Life that 

gleamed 

And love undying, man for man, bespoke. 


Perusing there, I saw love, home and fame 

Relinquished; also, fortune; peace and joy 
On sacrificial altars perish; great 

Hearts rent apart with war of noble aim- 

And men and women die without annoy, 
Industrially the world to render sweet. - 


‘ To Flowers. 
Sweet creatures! Nature’s gentlest offspring! 
Belles : : 
Of dumb Creation! Garden-grown or wild, 
The silent messengers to men reviled, 


Us all, of good with those its parallels! 


In childish days I gazed into your wells 
And saw reflected there the tender, mild, 
- Forever Christ; nor He the undefiled 
Alone! For men like Him did throng the dells. 


Dear Flowers, in you our hearts delight to revel, 
For never pain nor trouble bring you nigh! 
Surcease from toil and strife is e’er your 
greeting. 
In you we see the whole mankind one level 
Attain—equality of love and high 
Achievement—Giant Labor’s task completing! 
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DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOR. 

Legislatures write laws, but until the courts 
have interpreted them the real effect is often 
uncertain. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor annually 
prints not only the labor laws enacted in the 
country as a whole but also a careful selection of 
the decisions of the various courts of superior 
rank showing the application of such laws to 
concrete cases. Important decisions under the 
common law are given as well, the annual bulle- 
tin of the bureau on the subject thus affording a 
valuable work of reference in its field. 

The volume covering the year 1915 has just 
appeared as Bulletin 189 of the bureau, and pre- 
sents in condensed form the salient points in 
some 270 cases. As heretofore, a summary state- 
ment of the facts in each case is given, followed 
by quotations embodying the vital points of the 
decision, the volume being prefaced by a review 
of the cases considered, indicating the effect 
of the rulings of the courts. Aliens and armed 
guards for work places, employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation, boycotts, blacklists, 
strikes, and injunctions, the rights of members 
of trade unions to resist expulsion from member- 
ship, wage payments, and work time—these and 
almost every other incident of the employment 
relation are touched upon in one or several cases. 

Most numerous are decisions relating to work- 
men’s compensation, the scope and effect of this 
new type of law being not yet fixed with sufficient 
clearness to preclude a considerable amount of 
litigation. However, this represents but a small 
fraction of the number of cases settled under 
these acts, many adjustments taking place almost 
automatically. Some attacks were again made 
last year on the constitutionality of such laws, 
but none were successful. An interesting point 
discussed is as to the application of the law of 
a State to cases of employees injured in inter- 
state commerce. The Federal liability law ap- 
plies where the employer is negligent, and the 
Illinois courts hold this to be the full measure of 
the employer’s liability; while the courts of New 
York and New Jersey take the position that the 
State can add a duty to compensate cases where 
there is no negligence, requiring the employer to 
make payments under the State law. 

Likewise diverse are the rulings as to whether 
injuries received outside the State can be com- 
pensated for under the State law, courts of New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut making 
awards in such cases, while those of Massachu- 
setts hold the contrary. Questions of the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of diseases incurred by reason 
of occupation also cause diverse opinion in the 
different States, even where the terms of the 
acts are practically identical. 

As in all recent years (since the enactment of 
the Federal law of 1908), the question of what 
employees, on railroads are engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and therefore entitled to sue 
under the Federal liability law, gives rise to many 
difficulties, and the rulings continue to be far 
from harmonious, though clarifying decisions 
have been rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The same is true of the hours of 
service and safety appliance acts of Congress 
applicable-to railroads, under which several de- 
cisions appear. 

2 

United Laborers’ Union has elected H. F. 
Wright president to succeed C. C. Doherty, who 
has resigned. Secretary William F. Dwyer is 
spending two weeks’ vacation in Mendocino 
county. At the last meeting of the union four- 
teen candidates were obligated. 

eee 

At the request of the Joint Council of Team- 
sters,,the Labor Council has adopted resolutions 
protesting against the proposed removal of the 
jitney buses from lower Market street. 


GARMENT FIGHT NATIONAL. 

The evidence is piling up that the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers is backing the Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the cloak and skirt di- 
vision of the garment trades of New York in the 
effort of those New York manufacturers to crush 
out the union organizations among their workers 
and to starve the workers into submission. 

Public sentiment in New York is and has been 
all with the 60,000 garment workers in their 
splendid struggle to save the 200,000 members of 
their families from the most wretched industrial 
slavery. 

Yet the local manufacturers have defied public 
opinion as they have defied the most ordinary 
sentiments of humanity. 

They have done this because they have felt 
secure in the support of the National Associa- 
tion. Not the president of the local manufactur- 
ers is directing the fight against the workers in 
New York’s largest industry; but the directors 
of the nation-wide organization to fight workers 
and keep down wages. 

Lately the landlords and real estate speculat- 
ors have joined with the manufacturers against 
the workers. They have imagined that their 
“loft”? and shop rents were being threatened. 
They have joined in the cry of the manufacturers 
that the demand of the workers for decent condi- 
tions of work and for enough pay to live on 
would drive the industry away from New York— 
and leave their shop rooms vacant! 

It is all part of the tactics of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers everywhere. In Pitts- 
burgh, in Chicago, in New York—everywhere 
that the workers have asserted even a share in 
the control of their own lives—the methods have 
been the same, to crush out ferociously all col- 
lective bargaining for wages, to crush out all 
the means by which the organized labor move- 
ment has brought more liberty, more happiness, 
more life to the workers and their families. 

The garment workers of New York are the 
latest objects of this vindictive nation-wide fight 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Labor all over the United States should realize 
the character of the struggle. It is not a local 
fight. It is a local phase of a fight that takes in 
the whole industrial field of the whole United 


States. ee 


THE LABOR PRESS. 

In his address before the triennial convention 
of the grand lodge, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, in Denver, Frank P. 
Walsh, chairman of the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, had this to say in 
behalf of the labor press: 

“The only possible hope of this country today 
is its labor press. The Committee on Industrial 
Relations issues bulletins upon all the important 
subjects to which it gives attention and these 
bulletins are sure of publication in the labor 
press. : 

“T hope that the labor press in this country is 
the forerunner of a free daily press that will 
publish all news; that will have the best news 
service that any papers have in the United 
States of America, and when they are estab- 
lished through the power of the people—they 
will be supported not only by workers in crafts, 
but by large business men, tenant farmers, land- 
owners that are not exploiters, etc—they will 
have sufficient advertising patronage and every 
other support that will insure their being pre- 
eminently successful. 

“I believe that is the principal basis of a 
firmer foundation for the fundamentals of free 
government. I believe it would carry out that 
idea, that this world was made for us, as was so 
well expressed by that great Irishman, O'Reilly, 
who said: 

“Nature is higher than Progress or Knowledge 

Whose need is ninety enslaved for ten. 

My word shall stand against Mart and College; 

The Planet belongs to its living men.’” 


Friday, July 14, 1916. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
g ALWAYS DEPENDABLE g 
For Sale at All Grocers 


W. B. BIRDSALL 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Room 304, San Francisco Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp Streets 


one 


Expert for the Finance 
Committee of the San 
Francisco Board of Super- 
visors. 


Accounting in all its 
branches for corporations, 
firms or Individuals. Union 
accounting a speciatty. 
Simple systems installed. 


Oe Oe Ore. 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


2396 Mission St. 


at Twentieth 


ASK YOUR GROCER ABOUT 


USE LIKE NA MEN TOWEL 


Phone Market 2355 Yosemite Lager on Draught 


J ohn Wiese 


FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
Strictly Union Conditions 


3036 Sixteenth St., above Mission San Francisco 


ILWAUKEE BREWERY 


6 OF SAN PRANEUS CD 


NET CONTENTS 21 FLUJO OUNCES 
BREWERY OWN BOTTLING. 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly ef 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Werk a Specialty at Lewest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended te 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION 8ST. 


The San Francisee Association fer the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis holds a clinic for worthy patients each Monday 
evening at 7 e’eleck im the reoms at 1547 Jacksen Street, be- 


tween Pelk and Larkin. Any man er weman unable by 
reasen of employment te attend the merning elinies, and de- 
coy ef securing expert medical attention, Is Invited te be 
] 
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WAR. AGAINST INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 

Every effort to prevent the introduction of in- 
fantile paralysis into California is being exerted 
by the California State Board of Health. In or- 
der to learn if any cases or contacts are being 
brought into the State from the East, where the 
disease is now epidemic, inspectors of all trans- 
continental passenger trains have been stationed 
at points along the border lines where the rail- 
roads enter California. . Without the co-opera- 
tion of citizens, however, this procedure is of 
small importance. 

Every suspected case of illness in children, 
particularly intestinal or digestive disturbances, 
should be reported immediately to the local 
health officer for investigation. Children should 
not be allowed to come into contact with such 
persons, who are ill, whether they are children 
or adults. 

The diagnosis of infantile paralysis is often- 
times not determined until the paralysis appears. 
Since many cases begin with the acute digestive 
or intestinal disturbances, followed by high 
fever, special attention should be paid to dis- 
orders of this sort. 

“While comparatively few cases of the disease 
have occurred in California during the past few 
years, several epidemics of magnitude have oc- 
curred in the State. At the beginning of July 
there were only four cases in California and 
these were widely scattered. 

The California State Board of Health does not 
feel that there is any occasion for alarm, but it 
desires to emphasize the importance of taking 
every possible preventive measure that may be 
available, in order that California may not be 
visited with a devastating epidemic of the 
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CULINARY WORKERS. 

The proposal of the culinary workers to estab- 
lish an eight-hour day for all employees of local 
hotels, restaurants, cafes and cafeterias is meet- 
ing with opposition from their employers. 

At a recent meeting of the San Francisco Res- 
taurant Men’s Association a_ resolution was 
adopted opposing the inauguration of a general 
eight-hour day for culinary workers of this city 
at the present time, on the grounds that, owing 
to business conditions, the time is inopportune 
for such a move. 

However, the local joint executive board is 
planning to proceed tomorrow to put into effect 
the eight-hour day, such a move having received 
the sanction of the San Francisco Labor Council 
and the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League. of America. 

The workers for whom the eight-hour day is 
sought are cooks, waiters and cooks’ helpers, all 
of whom are now working ten hours per day. 
Until quite recently the cooks’ helpers had a 
twelve-hour day. 

a eee 
GAINS BY MACHINISTS. 

A bulletin issued by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists shows substantial gains have 
been made in the following localities since the 
last report, May 15th: 

Cincinnati, Toledo, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Fostoria, Newark, Salem, and Columbus, Ohio; 
Derby, Conn.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Mobile, Ala; New York City, Syracuse, 
Philadelphia, Wilkes-Barre, Oil City, St. Joseph, 
Ford Wayne, Covington, Va.; Wenosha, Wis.; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Seattle, Wash.; Massena, 
N. Y.; Auburn, N. Y.; Chattanooga, and New 
Orleans. 

The New Orleans report indicates the extent 
of gains made by the machinists. In that city 
twenty-one shops accepted the eight-hour day 
with a minimum wage from 432-3 to 561-4 cents 
an hour; two shops reduced hours to ten per 
day and five to nine hours. Minimum rates for 
these latter plants range from 35 to 45 cents an 
hour. 
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ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum bill for next week will have as 
its principal new feature Nan Halperin, the de- 
lightful comedienne. Miss Halperin’s contribu- 
tion is entitled “Five Stages of Girlhood,” and 
special music and lyrics have been written for it. 
Moon and Morris, comedians, will present their 
remarkable dance “Two in One.” These men 
give on the stage an extended variety of exhibi- 
tion dances and they have met with enormous 
success wherever they have appeared, both in 
vaudeville and musical comedy. When it comes 
to card manipulation Leipzig is as much ahead 
of his competitors as the ace is above the deuce. 
He wears a handsome medal presented him by 
the Magic Circle, a society of English magicians. 
These conjurors gave a competive performance 
at St. George’s Hall, London, when fourteen in- 
ternationally known magicians appeared before 
300 of the rank and file. At the conclusion of 
this unusual exhibition the medal for exceptional 
merit was presented to Leipzig by Neville 
Maskelyn. The Imperial Chinese Trio is a de- 
cided novelty. Tang Cheong, who leads it, is 
gifted with a splendid baritone voice which he 
uses to advantage in grand opera and popular 
numbers. Miss Lin Far plays the violin with 
unusual skill for an Oriental, and Fook Lok, 
who distinguished himself on the piano, is ap- 
Propriately styled “The Chinese Rag-Time 
King.” Claire Rochester will be heard in new 
songs; Kramer and Morton and Consul and His 
Adopted Daughter Betty are also included in 
this bill. Next week will Positively be the last 
of the famous Russian premier danseur, Theo- 
dore Kosloff, Vlasta Maslova and artists from 
the Imperial Russian Ballet. 

——_oe____—__ 
COTTON INDUSTRY EXPOSED. 

Henry M. Stanley, Commissioner of Com- 
merce and Labor of Georgia, has published the 
first complete and thorough report of the con- 
dition of Georgia textile mills last year. 

In the 166 mills 37,305 operatives were em- 
ployed. These included 4,976 children under 16 
years of age. Total wages paid by these mills 
was $12,355,888.40. This includes the superin- 
tendents, managers, clerks, and all others con- 
nected with the industry. The average wage, 
including the children, is $331.20 a year or $6.34 
a week. 

These cotton mill owners are opposed to trade 
unionism and are the leading opponents in the 
fight against the child labor law, now pending 
in the United States Congress. 

————_@____ 
CHINESE-MADE UNIFORMS. 

That uniforms for the soldiers now at the 
Mexican border are being manufactured in this 
city by Chinese, is the charge made by the Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union of San Francisco. 

“We know what we are talking about, as we 
have investigated the matter thoroughly and 
have seen the Chinese making the khaki uni- 
forms.” says Miss May Cummings, secretary and 
business agent of the Garment Workers’ Union. 

“We can prove that a certain firm in this city 
which secured a contract from the government 
to furnish a large number of khaki uniforms for 
the U. S. army has sublet much of the work to 
local Chinese firms. We think it is an outrage 
to give this work to the Chinese when many of 
our members whose brothers are with the army 
at the Mexican border are either unable to secure 
employment or are working only part of the 
time,” says Miss Cummings. 

“In company with Miss Sarah Hagan, former 
president of our union, I took the matter up 
with the local quartermaster’s department of the 
U. S. army, but got no satisfaction. We then 
telegraphed to Congressman John I. Nolan, who 
wired back that he had taken che matter up with 
the Secretary of War, who is now conducting an 
investigation.” 
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ASK BETTER VENTILATION. 

At Los Angeles, he Moving Picture Op- 
erators’ Union has inaugurated-a campaign for 
better ventilation for its members while working. 

“It is indeed a difficult matter,” says President 
Harden, “to explain to the layman the dangers 
of badly ventilated and unsanitary operating 
rooms, for few, if any, of the motion-picture 
patrons have the opportunity or inclination to 
visit the workshop of the man behind the gun— 
the man who daily sits hour after hour in a little 
cubby hole and causes the picture to flicker 
across the screen. The high rates charged us 
by the insurance companies, however, should be 
absolute proof of the hazardous nature of our 
work, 

“Already we have had two deaths in our or- 
ganization as a direct result of the confinement 
under which our men must labor, and we are at 
the present time paying sick benefits in an ef- 
fort to combat further fatalities. There are also 
several of our members who, while being in no 
immediate danger are, nevertheless, being con- 
stantly treated for affliction of the lungs, caused 
by the poisonous gases arising from the burning 
carbons of the arc lamps. It is to alleviate con- 
ditions such as these that we are pleading for 
better air in which to work.” 


New Fillmore Theatre 


Fillmore Street, Bet. Eddy and Ellis Streets 
a ete 


Friday and Saturday 


Another Photoplay Staged in the Great 
“Out of Doors” 


“THE FEUD GIRL” 


A Paramount With 


Hazel Dawn 
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Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 


Sussue Hayakawa 


Star of “The Cheat,” in 


“ALIEN SOULS” 


THE CREAM OF ALL BEERS 


Yosemite 
Lager 


A Home Product 
and Best on the 
Market 


Guaranteed to 
- conform strictly to the new 
Pure Food Act 


Brewed by 


Enterprise Brewing 


Co. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
July 7, 1916. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. by President 
Murphy. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

Credentials—Steam Fitters No. 509, J. E. In- 
gram, Geo. Woods. Janitors—J. N. Street, Chas. 
E. Stevens, J. W. Spencer. Pile Drivers No. 77 
—Bert Bush, Don Cameron, A. L. McDonald, 
J. D. Barnes, Tom Roberts, F. L. Ayer. Auto- 
mobile and Carriage Painters—O. J. Preseske, L. 
F. Johnson. Waiters—Hugo Ernst, V. E. Chap- 
man, Osman Reichel, John Fink, J. Weinberger, 
Theo. Johnson, Chas. Sharkey, Louis Francoeur, 
A. C. Rose, Selig Schulberg. Bill Posters and 
Billers—B. A. Brundage. Auto Bus Operators— 
R. H. Buck and John Willey, vice J. D. Levy 
and W. A. Fuerst. Cooks’ Helpers—Chas. W. 
Thornton, John T. Myers, Otto Form, Jas. 
O’Leary, Fred Martin, John Hassell, Jas. Brown. 
Electrical Workers No. 151—Geo. Flatley, C. D. 
Mull, F. Harrington, H. F. Leslie, W. P. Stan- 
ton, B. E. Hayland. . Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From private secre- 
tary of Governor Hiram W. Johnson, acknowl- 
edging receipt of letter sent by Council June 
24th. From Progressive Peace League, regard- 
ing mass meeting at Moose Auditorium July 
ilth. Sheet Metal Workers No. 104, protesting 
against the chartering of Acetylene Workers. A 
number of letters informing the Council that 
resolutions regarding legislation against jitney 
buses had been adopted and copies forwarded 
to the Board of Supervisors. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers of New 
York, asking for financial support of striking 
cloakmakers. From Grocery Clerks, asking to 
have firm of Grade & Son, 401 Capp street, de- 
clared unfair. 

Referred to Officers of the Council—Request 
for information regarding increases in wages 
since July 1, 1915, by Commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Requests Complied With—From Electrical 
Workers in regard to calling for union men with 
cards in repairing phones of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. From Louis 
Greenfield, manager of New Mission Theatre, 
asking for privilege of the floor to explain con- 
troversy with Musicians’ Union. A motion to 
file the request was lost by 24 ayes to 68 noes. 

Letter notifying Council that unless demands 
aré granted to the milkers, men will go out Sun- 
day morning, July 9th. On motion, Union was 
directed to hold matter in abeyance until another 
meeting to be held in an effort to adjust the 
matter. 

Letter from Delegate Decker tendering resig- 
nation as member of committee on United Rail- 
roads. Resignation accepted. 

Request of J. M.. Wells for privilege to address 
the Council. On motion the representatives of 
the League for Home Rule in Taxation was in- 
vited to address Council four weeks from date, 
and that in-the meantime delegates and unions 
be requested to assist the League in procuring 
signatures for its initiative petition. 

Resolution submitted by Teamsters’ Joint 
Executive Council protesting against driving 
jitneys off Market on to Mission street now used 
for heavy teaming. Adopted. 2 

Special Order—Much pending business of 
great importance prevented consideration of 
proposition to indorse the purposes of the 700,- 
000 Club. Matter laid over for future considera- 
tion. 

Executive Committee—Reported matter of 
Native Sons’ bands had been laid over for one 
week, at request of grand secretary of the order. 
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Wage claim of Laura Jean Carlisle, performer 
at Portola-Louvre Cafe, amounting to $468.75, 
was recommended referred to the secretary for 
negotiation. Secretary reported complete suc- 
cess and matter settled. Request of Langendorf 
Bakery for privilege to work men in cake bak- 
ing department on a nine-hour basis was denied 
on recommendation of the committee that the 
eight-hour provision of the agreement be ad- 
hered to. In matter of controversy between 
Machinists’ Union and “The Bulletin,” involving 
the featuring of an unfair automobile in a sub- 
scription contest, protests were filed by Typo- 
graphical Union and the Allied Printing Trades 
Council. Matter was referred to committee con- 
sisting of Bros. Barbrack, Tracy and O’Connell. 
Appeal for financial assistance by Pittsburg Iron 
Trades Council, filed. Constitution and by-laws, 
submitted by Janitors’ Union, approved. Matter 
of Riggers’ and Stevedores’ strike was reported 
still in hands of the sub-committee. 

Mr. Greenfield having addressed the Council 
and taking exception to recommendation of the 
executive committee in reference to the contro- 
versy between the New Mission Theatre and 
Musicians No. 6, it was moved that the subject 
matter of the controversy be referred to the 
executive committee with instructions to make 
a declaration of policy that will embrace. every 
union in the Council. Motion carried by 53 
ayes to 26 noes. An amendment to refer matter 
to a special committee of five was ruled out of 
order. 

Receipts—Cracker Bakers, $8; Pavers, $4; Car- 
penters No. 483, $40; Waiters,-$40; Cooks’ Help- 
ers, $28; Machinists, $40; Garment Workers, re- 
fund telegram, 98 cents; Stable Employees, $16; 
Electrical Workers No. 537, $8; Hatters, $4; 
Iron, Tin and Steel Workers, $24; Sail Makers, 
$4; Label Section, $1. Total receipts, $217.98. 

Expenses—San Francisco Labor Council Hall 
Association, $822; hall rent, $90; Pacific Tele- 
phone Co., $15.47; Postal Telegraph. Co., $4.61; 
Miss Mattie Barkley, $3; Donaldson Printing 
Co., $25; secretary, $40; stenographer, $27.50; 
Theo. Johnson, $25; office expense, $5. Total ex- 
penses, $1,057.58. 

Adjourned at 11:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

ee 
LABEL SECTION MINUTES. 

Minutes of regular meeting held July 5, 1916: 

Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m. by Pres- 
ident W. G. Desepte. 

Roll Call of Officers—The following were 
noted absent: Vice-President R. W. Seyer, and 
Trustee T. J. Mahoney. : 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and the following corrections were ordered 
made: In regard to letter. received from Bay 
and River Steamboatmen’s Union notifying of 
a boycott against the Monticello Steamship 
Company, which was read, delegates to take 
notice and filed; the matter reported in regard 
to the Clarion Clothing Store was referred to 
the agitation committee; Carpenters’ Union No. 
1082 donated $10 to the Danbury Hatters in- 
stead of $25; to strike out motion in regard to 
Brother C. L. Rockhill’s wife joining the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. 

Credentials—From Bill- Posters for M. M. 
Mills and from Press Assistants for Brother Tex 
Gibbs; credentials received and delegates seated. 

Reports of Unions—Hatters reported they 
have signed up with Lundstrom; Shoe Clerks 
trying to inaugurate the closing of the stores at 
9 p. m. from January 1, 1917. 

Bills—Trustees reported favorably on the fol- 
lowing bills and the same were ordered paid; 
rent $19; night’s agitation to Brother Moore, 
$2.50; subscription to “Labor Clarion,” $1.25; 
express, $1. 


Election and Installations—Brother C. L. 
Rockhill was elected trustee for the unexpired 
time of Brother Guth; the following officers 
were then installed by Brother French: Presi- 
dent, W. G. Desepte; Vice-President, G. W. 
Moore; Secretary, E. Guth; Financial Secretary- 
Treasurer, G. J. Plato; Sergeant-at-Arms, M. E. 
Kirby; Trustees, C. E. McKnight and C. L. Rock- 
hill: , 

“New Business—Secretary was instructed as 
follows: To investigate if clerk working in 
Eagleson’s has a card; to send out circular let- 
ters in regard to the Laundry Workers’ Label 
on price lists issued by the laundries; a motion 
to discontinue the whist games as soon as proper 
notice is given to the players; carried. 

Meeting adjourned at 10:20 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. GUTH, Secretary. 
pia stews. 2352," TESS Te 
WIRE MEN MAKE GAINS. 

At Chattanooga, Tenn., the Electrical Work- 
ers’ Union has signed a five-year agreement 
with employers. During the first year, rates 
shall be $3 a day with an increase of 25 cents 
per day each year until the amount reaches $4 
a day. The present nine-hour workday will be 
continued until January 1, 1917, when the eight- 
hour day will be established. 

These fine gains were made possible because 
the electrical workers were nearly 100 per cent 
organized. 
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THE.PROPOSED COMMISSION. 
By K. K. Kawakami. 

Senator La Follette is the author of an in- 
teresting resolution calling upon the President 
to invite Japan and China‘to join with the United 
States in the formation of an international com- 
mission to. study the questions at issue between 
the Orient and the United :States. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

“That the President of the United States is 
hereby requested to invite the governments of 
Japan and China to join in the formation of an 
international commission, to be. composed of 
three members of the United States, three mem- 
bers from Japan, and three members from China, 
whose duty it shall be to study the questions at 
issue between the Orient and the United States, 
and to make recommendations thereon to their 
respective governments. 

“The three representing the United States on 
the said commission shall be appointed by the 
President and for the purpose of paying the 
salaries and expenses of said commission and 
that portion of the joint expense of the com- 
mission chargeable to the United States there 
is hereby appropriated the sum of $25,000 or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the President.” 

On the face of it, the resolution is plausible. 
A careful examination of the document, how- 
ever, reveals not a few points which are open to 
debate. 

In the first place, the wording of the resolu- 
tion as to the subject it proposed to study is 
ambiguous. If the phrase “the questions at is- 
sue between the Orient and the United States” 
includes the various questions raised by Japan’s 
activities in China, we feel certain that Japan 
will not care to join the commission. Japan 
believes, and with good reason, that she has in 
no way injured American interests in China. 
The “open door” is Japan’s fixed policy in China. 
Furthermore, Japan has, cautiously but surely, 
been paving her way for the establishment of 
an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. Any interference, 
whether European or American, with her policy 
in China will not be welcomed by her, especially 
because she is convinced of the justice and 
necessity of the policy she has followed. 

If, on the other hand, the term “questions” 
referred to in the resolution means the immi- 
gration question and its offspring the California 
land question, Japan will undoubtedly prefer to 
enter into conference with the United States in- 
dependently of China. She sees no necessity of 
discussing the Japanese immigration question 
with a Chinese commission. - It is a question 
which concerns Japan and the’ United States 
alone. For the same reason Japan will not care 
to discuss the Chinese immigration question 
either with an American or with a Chinese com- 
mission, because it is a question which has to 
be settled between China and the United States 
alone. 

As far as the immigration question is con- 
cerned, Japan’s attitude and policy permit of no 
misconstruction. She has in no uncertain terms 
told the United States that she would of her 
own accord stop the emigration of her laborers 
to the United States, and she has faithfully been 
adhering to the pledge. At the same time she 
has unmistakably intimated to the American 
government that her subjects legitimately al- 
mitted into this country be not discriminated 
against. This is a proposition just and incon- 
trovertible. It requires no discussion. All that 
has to be done is the extension of citizenship to 
the Japanese. It is absurd as it is unjust that 
ignorant immigrants from countries far more 
backward than Japan can be freely naturalized, 
while the Japanese, wi h all the qualifications for 
citizenship, are compelled to remain aliens, how- 
ever devoted they may be to this country. 
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International usage, unwritten, but nevertheless 
in force, rules that no nation should be dis- 
criminated against by any power with which it 
is on a plane of equality. A nation, admitted by 
universal consent into the comity of the world’s 
foremost powers, has the right to demand of any 
nation, with which it enters into intercourse, a 
treatment usually accorded such powers. Now, 
Japan is the only nation in the Orient which has 
attained such a position. In discussing the im- 
migration question, therefore, Japan speaks only 
for herself, and not as the champion of all Asi- 
atic peoples. She believes that she is different 
from China almost as widely as China is different 
from Europe and America. That is why she 
does not care to join any American-Chinese con- 
ference whose object is to settle the immigration 
question. 

There is another point which the Americans 
must bear in mind in discussing the immigra- 
tion question. The stock in trade of Japanese ex- 
clusionists has been the theory that the American 
government has the right to decide what people 
should be admitted and what should be barred 
out. For the sake of politeness Japan has been 
willing to concede that point in favor of America. 
But the truth is that America, or any other na- 
tion, has no such right. Immigration is simply 
another term for travel and trade, and the free- 
dom of travel and trade from one country to 
another is explicitly guaranteed in all inter- 
national treaties of amity and commerce. If 
Japan restricts of her own accord the immigra- 
tion of her subjects to this country, it is not 
because she recognizes America’s right to dis- 
criminate against her, but because she prefers 
to retain American friendship rather than create 
a serious issue over immigration. In other 
words, Japan’s voluntary restriction of immigra- 
tion to America is a special act of courtesy and 
and not her admission of American right of ex- 
clusion. That the res‘riction of immigration be- 
longs to the sovereign right of the United States 
does not mean that she may arbitrarily exclude 
immigrants from one country and freely admit 
those from another. If she finds it necessary to 
adopt an exclusion law, such a law should be 
made applicable to all nations, or at any rate to 
those nations which have been admitted into the 
family of civilized powers. If the United States 
may arbitrarily discriminate against one nation 
in the matter of immigration, she may likewise 
adopt discriminatory measures in the matter of 
the tariff. The recognition of such rights would 
upset and destroy all the established interna- 
tional usages. Will America permit Japan to 
impose especially high duties upon American 
goods? 

For the reasons we have given Japan is not 
likely to respond favorably to the proposal ad- 
vanced in Senator La Follette’s resolution. In 
the light of the present deplorable condition of 
American-Japanese relations, we can fully ap- 
preciate and sympathize with the motives which 
prompted the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin to propose the resolution, but the proposi- 
tion, to be acceptable to Japan, must, we think, 
conform to the following two conditions: 

First—The scope of conference should be re- 
stricted to the immigration question, including 
the question of the treatment of the Japanese in 
America. 

Second—A separate conference should be held 
between Japan and the United States and be- 
tween China and the United States. A triple 
conference among the three countries is not 
practicable. ee) 

SHINGLE WEAVERS WINNING. 

Practically every shingle mill in Grays Har- 
bor, Wash., has re-established old rates and 
abandoned the attempt to reduce wages. Many 
strikes have been called by the Shingle Weavers’ 
Union throughout the Northwest for this reason, 
and the solidity of the workers is proving ef- 
fective. 
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Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


Room 302, Labor Temple 
Sixteenth and Capp Streets, 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Park 7797 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 

**Intertype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 
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Ashbury Heights Advance 
Baldwin & McKay. 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co 
Baumann Printing 
*Belcher & Phillips... 

Ben Franklin Press.. 


1672 Haight 
166 Valencia 
1124 Mission 

120 Church 


Buckley & Curtin.. 
Calendar Press.... 
*California Press... 
Canessa Printing Co... 


ae omer 
Chase & Ra Church 


1185 Church 


Clay 
-59 McAllister 


Golden State Printing GC 
SUA Sting oe Co.. 


Griffi -545 Valencia 


3 I Hardie Place 


Hansen ae Co. 
*Hinton, W. M... 
Hughes Press 
*International Pr 


Seton & Co 
Marshall, J. 
*Martin Linotype Co 
Fain on CS tage bap 

oir Printing Compan 
Morris & Sheridan Co, is 
McClinton, M. Cc 


5 Leidesdorff 
2107 Howard 
-509 Sansome 
----154 Fifth 

-565 Commercial 
..2484 Sacramento 


Mullany & Co., Ge 
*Neubarth & 

Nevin, C. W 

Owl Printing Co 

Pacific Heights Printery 
*Pernau Publishing Co.. 
*Peterson, Cc 


*Richmond Record, The. 
*Rincon Pub. C 
Roesch Co.. Bs 
Sanders Printing Co. 
tS. F. Newspaper Union........... 
South City Printing Co....Sout 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co. 
Simplex System Co 
*Shanley Co., The. 

Standard Printing 

Samuel, 

Stewart Printin 

Stockwitz Printing Co 
*Telegraph_ Press..... 

*Town Talk Press 

Tuley & St. John <a 
United Presbyterian Press. 1074 
wagner Printin 
Wale Printin 0. 
*West ind ‘Pres 


5716 Geary 
-643 Stevenson 
Fifteenth el, Mission 
443 P 


San Francisco 
nied Sansome 


Guerrero 
N. E. cor. She Jessie 


“‘BOOKBINDERS, 
Bairy, Edward & Ce... 
Dorie. & Futernick C 

nie fa) 

Houle, A. L, Bindery Sait 
Hogan & Stumm 
Levison Printing Co.. 
Marnell, William & Co 
Malloye, Frank & Co 
McIntyre, John B.... 
Pernau Publishing a 
Rotermundat, age L. 
Slater, John 147-151 Minna 
Thumbler & Teer hai s-well7 Grant Ave. 


Sansome 
.--343 Front 


77 Fourth 
251-253 Bush 
-440 Sansome 


CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 
(161) Occidental Supply Co......1..4........ ....580 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 


(232) Torbet, 1114 Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


vile pasa, “i ig Ossie sccckannssensciblctiontacctige 
Cor. Front and Commercial 
ithographing bee! on hi ( 
09-515 Howard 
ieonth and Mission 


(230) 


Roesch Co. oO 


MAILERS, 


Rightway Mailing Agency 880 Mission 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Ashbury Heights Advance.... 

*Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegi 

*Bulletin 

*California Demokrat....cor. Annie and Jessie 

*Call and Post, The....New Montg’y and Jessie 

*Chronicle Chronicle Building 

*L'Italia Daily News... 

Coast Seamen’s Journal. 

*Daily 

*Journal of Commerce....cor. Annie and Jessie 
Sixteenth and Capp 

...641 Stevenson 


*Recorder, 
*Richmond Record, The 
*Star. The 


5716 Geary 
-1122-1124 Mission 


PRESSWORK. 


Independent Press Room 
Lyons, J. F. 
Periodical Press Room.. 


348A Sansome 
--.-330 Jackson 
...009 Sansome 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
Samuel, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, 


Bingley Photo-Engraving, Co 

Commercial Art Eng. Co 

Commercial Photo & Engraving Co....563 Clay 
Congdon Process Engraver. 311 Battery 
Franklin Photo Eng. Co 118 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco Engraving Co. ..709 Mission 
Sierra Art and Engraving. ...343 Front 
Western Process Engraving 76 Second 


STEREOTYPERS 
Martin. W. W 


AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
(210) 317 Front 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 


San Jose Engraving Co 32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. C 919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co....826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327 E. Weber St., Stockton 
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We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it, 
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American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness, 1059 Market. 
Latin Hall, corner of Stockton and Green. 
Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co. of Chicago, products. 
Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines. Steel Company. 
San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 
Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

Western Pipe and Steel Company. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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: Typographical Topics 


The July meeting of the Union Printers’ Mu- 
tual Aid Society was held at the Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp streets, Sunday afternoon 
last, a large attendance being on hand. The 
annual reports of officers showed the society to 
be in a healthy condition.. Thirty new members 
were initiated during the year, due in a great 
measure to the activity of L. L. Stopple, the re- 
tiring president. Beginning with the present 
month a new system of keeping the organiza- 
tion’s various accounts is being introduced and 
in future a glance at the ledger will show the 
exact status of each fund and the individual 
standing of every member. New dues cards are 
also in use which promise to be satisfactory in 
every way. The new system is patterned after 
that in use by the Typographical Union and is 
the work of Secretary Michelson, who received 
a vote of thanks in appreciation of his services 
to the society. Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected and installed as follows: President, 
F. F. Bebergall; first vice-president, George M. 
Hearst; second vice-president, C. A. Pirie; secre- 
tary-treasurer, George H. Branch; marshal, J. D. 
Laing; guardian, H. T. Darr; member board of 
directors, E. A. Eickworth. Retiring President 
L. L. Stopple was presented with a beautiful 
I. T..U. watch charm. President Bebergall prom- 
ised his best efforts for the coming year, especial- 
ly in the matter of gaining new members. 

Edward F. Warren, aged 73 years, died at the 
San Francisco Hospital on Friday, July 7, 1916, 
carcinona of the stomach being given as the 
direct cause of death. Funeral services, under 
auspices of the union, were held Monday, July 
10th, from the undertaking parlors of James H. 
Reilly & Co., 915 Valencia street, the Rev. W. E. 
Dugan, a member of the union, officiating. In- 
terment was at Cypress Lawn Cemetery. Mr. 
Warren, while many years a member of No. 21, 
because of his retiring nature, was not generally 
known among the membership. 

San Francisco’s delegates to the Baltimore 
convention of the International Union expect to 
leave this city on Tuesday, August 8th, and will 
go direct to the convention city. After the con- 
vention adjourns the delegates will make a short 
visit to New York, Niagara Falls and other points 
of interest, including the Union Printers Home 
at Colorado Springs. Michelson will spend a 
few days with members of his family at his old 
Indianapolis home. Newman will visit relatives 
in Philadelphia and will also stop at his native 
place, Youngstown, Ohio. Cunningham, who has 
never been east of California, expects to be busy 
with his camera after convention duties are over. 

Joseph A. Ryan, an old member of No. 21, died 
on Tuesday, July 11, 1916, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. Funeral services were held Friday, July 
14th, at the Church of St. Charles Borromeo. 
Interment (private) was at Holy Cross Cemetery. 

K. S. Reist of the California Press chapel, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Reist and daughter, Miss 
Berkeley, returned Wednesday from an enjoyable 
vacation in Mendocino county. 

Lino Swartz of the California Press chapel is 
enjoying his annual vacation angling for the 
elusive trout along the Russian river. 

James M. Shanley, well-known member of No. 
21, according to a press dispatch from Baltimore, 
was elected grand esteemed lecturing knight of 
B. P. O. E. at the annual session of the grand 
lodge held this week in the Monumental City. 
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JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 


Funeral Directors 


915 Valencia St., Near 20th Telephone Mission 141 
We pride ourselves on Prompt and Efficient Service— 
Absolutely no ‘‘Trust’’ Prices 
Member Typographical Union No. 21 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades ‘Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet Alternat 
tensa Seasie rnate Fridays, Building 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet Alternate 
Tree tee rnate Mondays, Building 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Auto Bus Operators’ Union—Meets every Thursday, 9 p. m., 84 East. 
R. H. Buck, Business Agent. be 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 
Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 4th Saturday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Barbers—Meet Ist and 8d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, at 1065 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Boller Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. James D. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Shoe Workers’ Hall, 24th and Howard. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 3d Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No, 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondeys, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia, 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Car Repairers and Trackmen No. 687—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 
Room 10, Geary street barn. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265. I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue. 
S. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 
Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 1530 Ellis. 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall. J. J. Kane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 
Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 
Kearny. 

— ino 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 

th. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Electrical Workers No, 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No, 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 587—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet 2d and 4th 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meet 1st Tuesday, Pa- 
cific Building; headquarters 748 Pacific Building. 

Foundry Employees—Meet Ist Fridays. 

aoe Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 24 and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Garment Workers No. 181—Meet lst and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 24 and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Buflding Trades 
Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Glove Workers—Meet 8d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 24 and 4th Tuesdays. Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet. Ist and 8d Thursdays; headquarters, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; hours, 10 to 11 A. M. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, secretary; 1114 Mission. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59 —Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Horseshoers—Meet Ist and 8d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Housesmiths and I:on Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet Ist and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 P. M., Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Jitney Bus Operators, No. 399—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Progress 
Hall, Labor Temple. R. H. Buck, business agent, 56 Steuart. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Brew- 
ery Workers’ Hall. 


Machine Hands—Meet 24 and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and .Capr 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mailere—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet Second and 4th Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial, 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at Labor Temple; headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; 
headquarters, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet Ist Thursday, Roesch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Tr-irsdays, 
10 A. M., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth. and Capp. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thuracays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays; Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple‘ 
headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 P. M.. K. of C. Hall. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 

Riggers and Stevedores—-Meet Mondays, 8 P. M., 74 Folsom. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 10i—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Meet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Street Railway Eiaployees—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Potrero Hall, Eighteenth 
and Texas. 

Switchmen’s Union No. 197—Meet Ist and 8d Sundays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 24 and 4th Mondays, 240 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamstere—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Buildimg Trades Temple. 

Theatrical Employeese—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 
Kerrigan Secretary, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp: headquarters, Room 701, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 

Undertakers—Meet or call at 3567 Seventeenth. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays. Building Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays. Building Trades Temple. 

Upholsterers—Meet Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Waiters No. 30-—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 P. M.. other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48--Meet Wednesdays. 149 Mason. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary to Label Section—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Anti-Jep Leundry League—818-14 Anglo Bldg.. Sixteenth snd Mission. 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

With Desider Josef Vecsei, a .Hungarian 
pianist who has appeared with great success in 
Paris, Monte Carlo, Budapest, Vienna, Berlin, 
London, and who will commence his American 
tour here, as soloist, the People’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra will give the seventh popular sym- 
phony concert of its most enjoyable summer 
series at the Cort theatre Sunday afternoon, July 
23rd, at 3 o’clock sharp. ; 

Under the magical baton of the capable and 
energetic Nikolai Sokoloff the concerts of the 
People’s Philharmonic Orchestra are doing much 
to further the interest of good music in San 
Francisco—by providing concerts of the very 
highest quality at prices within the means of all 
the people. 

The past two concerts of the People’s Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra were proof positive of Soko- 
loff’s great ability as a program builder and as 
a great interpretative conductor. A vigorous 
child of his generation, a modern of the moderns, 
Sokoloff builds his programs and interprets them 
for his day and generation. In complete sym- 
pathy with all the masters of the older schools, 
Sokoloff has no patience with those “cultured 
bores” who wish to check any spontaneous thrill 
to be found in music. Sokoloff learned, and 
learned well, his Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mozart, Haydn, etc, while a member of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and under the 
batons of two of the greatest conductors of the 
world, Gericke, “the maker of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra,” and Dr. Muck, “who brought 
it to be the finest in the world.” 

It is impossible for one, even though he be 
attending his first symphony concert, te be bored 
at a concert conducted by Mr. Sokoloff, who if 
he strips the “classics” of some of the academic 
attributes desired by the intellectuals, gives in 
exchange the more human qualities. Sokoloff 
believes with Henry J. Wood, conductor of the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra, London, and 
one of the greatest living masters of music, that 
“music was made for man and not man for 
music.” 

In addition to providing for the first orchestral 
appearance in San Francisco of a great pianist, 
the program for the July 23rd concert of ‘the 
People’s Philharmonic Orchestra will give us 
our first time in San Francisco of the unfinished 
symphony of Alexander Borodin, one of the 
most interesting musicians of the new Russian 
school of music, the ballet “Sylvia” of Delibes, 
the tone-poem “Finlandia” of Sibelius, and the 
classical overture “Egmont” of Beethoven. 

Seats will be on sale at the usual places next 
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THE NEW MISSION THEATRE. 

This progressive theatre firm has co-operated 
with the unions and employs union help through- 
out. ‘Mr. Greenfield considers his success, and 
success it really is when we glance at the magni- 
ficent theatre structure which he has given the 
Mission district, due to the fact that he has re- 
ceived the help of the union men in his employ 
all of whom are given one day off each week and 
many are paid a salary reaching above the union 
scale. 

The New Mission has inaugurated a plan by 
which its patrons are given a demonstration of 
the pipe organ during the intermission at the 
close of each performance. The organist is still 
receiving numerous requests for selections which, 
were he required to fill, would keep him at work 
twenty-four hours of the day instead of the eight 
hours for which he is receiving salary. : 

The motion picture market at the present 
writing seems overcrowded, but photoplays such 
as are shown at the New Mission Theatre may 
well be considered the cream of the motion pic- 
ture world. That old adage “The early bird gets 
the worm” might be applied in answer to the 
above statement. 
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HILADELPHIA 


THE LABOR CLARION 


SHOE CoO. 


The B-Komfy 


“THE SHOE OF PERFECT EASE” 


‘Made on a combination nature shaped last, that 
fits the heel and instep closely, allowing ample 


‘room across the ball of the foot. 


The toes lie 


flat. Close edge hand welt soles, custom heels. 
Your choice in Gun Metal, Vici Kid, Patent 


Colt and Tan Leathers. 


THE PRICE, $5.00 


AND THEY’RE UNION STAMPED 


Store 

Open _ 
Saturday 
Evenings 


We Give 
S. & H. 
Green 
Trading 
Stamps 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The following members of San Francisco 
unions died during the week just closed: Emil 
Hansel of the millmen, Edward F. Warren of 
the printers, Alfonso Buck and Robert Hoffman 
of the bakers, Percy W. Paul of the bartenders, 
Nicholaus Straub of the cigarmakers, George S. 
Watson of the retail delivery drivers. 

Members of the Municipal Fire Department 
will be in the preparedness parade on Saturday, 
July 22d, under orders from the department. 
The men have no choice in the matter. 

The Building Trades Council has referred to 
its law and legislative committee two proposed 
charter amendments, submitted by the Municipal 
Federation, which deal with the eight-hour day 
and a minimum wage of three dollars per day 
for laborers employed by the city of San Fran- 
cisco. ; 

Charles A. Gunther, third vice-president of the 
Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ In- 
ternational Association of America, has been 
unanimously chosen by Local 66 as delegate to 
the International Union convention, to be held 
at Detroit-on September 25th. Gunther will go 
to: the convention with the. request that three 
permanent organizers be sent to the Pacific 
Coast and intermountain states. . Prior to going 
to the convention Gunther will conduct. an_or- 
ganizing campaign. in the Western states. He 
has been most successful as a union organizer. 

.Remember the whist parties of the Label Sec- 
tion in the Labor Temple each Monday evening. 
In future these parties will be held in‘the audi- 
torium. 

The Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union 
No. 29 at its last meeting presented its retiring 
president, E. M. Burrows, with a valuable gold 
watch as-a token of-appreciation of-his services 
as president of the union for the -past three 
terms. 

The Waiters’ Union has rejected a proposition 
to elect officers for a period of one year instead 


of six months, as has been the custom for years 
past. At its last meeting the newly-elected of- 
ficers were installed by Past President Samuel 
Taback. 

The boilermakers’ picnic is scheduled for Sun- 
day, August 6th, and arrangements are about 
completed. 

M. E. Decker has resigned as a member of the 
special committee of the Labor Council that is 
dealing with the question of the United Rail- 
roads. 

The Machinists’ Union of San Francisco is 
prosecuting a vigorous boycott against the auto- 
mobile repair shops that refuse to pay the union 
scale of $4.50 per day to machinists. The of- 
ficers report they have the situation well in hand. 
The union is circulating a list of six shops which 
they claim are the only ones in the city that are 
not paying the union scale. With the assistance 
of the Iron Trades Council and the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, the Machinists’ Union is 
also conducting a boycott on the Ocean Shore 
Railroad, because, it is alleged, the company de- 
clines to pay union wages to its mechanics. 

Last Monday morning Daniel P. Haggerty, 
president of the California State Federation of 
Labor, and Miss Alice Zimmerman, during the 
past five years stenographer in the office of the 
Federation, were united in the bonds of wedlock 
at St. Charles church, Eighteenth and Shotwell 
streets, the Rev. Joseph A. McAulliffe officiating. 

The bride and groom were attended. by Miss 
Zimmerman, sister of the bride, and Timothy F. 
Haggerty, brother of the groom. 

The church, which was handsomely decorated 
for the occasion, was filled with friends and rela- 
tives of the bride and groom, who were showered 
with rice as they left the church door. 

Mr. and Mrs, Haggerty will spend their honey- 
moon in Los Angeles and San Diego. They will 
return to San Francisco two weeks hence and 
will occupy a cozy home in Treat avenue. 


Friday, July 14, 1916. 


ZANT’S PREDICAMENT. 
’ Tom Zant rang a doorbell out in the Mission 
district one day last week. A particularly noisy 
and vicious looking bulldog assisted in opening 
the door. Zant retreated slightly as the. dog 
stood his ground. 

“Will that dog bite?” he asked. 

“We don’t quite know yet,” the lady said. 
“We have only just got him. But we are trying 
him with strangers. Won’t you come in?” 

ira gi 
THE UNION LABEL. 

Mr. Emil Guth, secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Label Section, is enthusiastic over the good 
work that is being done by his body. A number 
of the members of the Section are out every 
night visiting the different locals advocating the 
demand for the union label, card and button. We 
feel it is helping the cause along to draw to our 
readers’ attention the necessity for each one who 
has the interest of our movement at heart to 
decide each for himself and herself that no union 
wages shall be spent for non-union merchandise. 
When we have such a firm as Eagleson & Co., of 
1118 Market street, there is no reason why every 
union man in the State should not have a label 
on his shirt and furnishing goods. This firm is 
also manufacturing ladies’ aprons and breakfast 
sets, bearing the union label, that should satisfy 
all that you can save money and get better goods 
with the label than without it. 

——__-@__—_--— 
BREWERS STANDING FIRM. 

If brewery proprietors in Wilmington, Del. 
were ever hopeful that the attack against the 
Wilmington Brewery Workers’ Union would 
Prove successful, this thought has long since 
been dispelled. On May 8, 1915, the Wilming- 
ton unionists were locked out. The clause pro- 
viding for the union shop and union material 
wherever possible has been a thorn in the side 
of brewery proprietors. This city is the only 
one throughout the brewery workers’ jurisdic- 
tion where long hours prevail. 

The strikers are as militant as the day they 
were put on the streets, and they are receiving 
the support they deserve, not only from the 
Wilmington trade union movement, but their 


-international as well. 


At Jersey City, N. J., the Brewery Workers’ 
unions have secured a three-year agreement with 
the breweries of Hudson county. Wages are 
increased $2 a week and improved working con- 
ditions are secured. 
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Walls without pictures are like houses with- 
out windows; pictures are loopholes of escape to 
the mind, leading it to other scenes and spheres, 
as it were through the frame of an exquisite pic- 
ture, where the fancy for a moment may revel, 
refreshed and delighted. Pictures are consolers 
of loneliness; they are a sweet flattery to the 
imagination.—Gilbert. 
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A SQUARE DEAL 


is assured in 


| “lu cky” | 
Wedding Rings | 


Pure 18-K Solid Gold—guaranteed for life 
—Solderless, Seamless, hard wrought 
~—Sold by weight only 


$ THE ALBERT S$. 


amuels & 


JEWELERS——OPTICIANS 
Bel Fifth 
895 MARKET STREET see Pea 


Opposite Powell 


HOUSE OF > 
“LUC KY" 


WEDDING RINGS 


